jg6                                DEATH   AND  TO-MORROW
A great commotion started around three o'clock,    Marius had
arrived with two cars and a trailer for the luggage.  There was noise
and running about and all prospective passengers were trying to get
at him.  The old woman pulled him aside and I heard her say to him
that he must take Nona and me without fail, and her story was that
Nona was sick and was going to Vichy to see u specialist.   lie said
there was no room, but she persisted, and then without waiting for-,
him*to make his own decision she ordered the maid to put our
luggage into the car and pushed us into the car too.   The car was
full.   The other car was equally full.   The roofs of the cars were
packed high with luggage; the trailer was a sea of luggage.   In our
small car we were five inside and two sat beside Marius.   While the
luggage was loaded some German soldiers slopped and, smoking
their cigarettes, they stood and watched the proceedings.   There
was a platinum blonde on the scat with Nona and me and two men
sat in front of us.   One of them had recently come from the free
zone; he had some business to attend to  in Paris and was now
returning to the world of Vichy.   We had a talk in the hotel bar and
he was decidedly anti-tnglish.   No Frenchman, he said, would for-
give Oran and Dakar.   The Germans?   Well, during his two days'
stay he found they were reasonable.  He was in business.  They made
it easy for his firm to carry on.   Laval ?   Oh, he was the best man
France had.  An astute politician, and he was purging the country of
Communists.   Anyway, Germany would win the war.   After my
friends, the charwomen and workmen of Paris, he was a wet sponge.
It should have been a warning, but in a crescendo there's no room
for a warning.  Anyway, you can't hear it.
It was a hot dusty afternoon. But the countryside was lovely in
its autumn fulfilment. It was mature; and it was gold and blue and
as the sun was going the gold gave way to the blue.
The second car had some engine trouble. We stopped and Marius
fixed it up. He said we were late: he wouldn't risk it in the dark.
Headlights would betray us and the Germans were more on the
alert. So we drove faster and a sort of conversation went on
between driver and passengers. He was a short man with insigni-
ficant features. He said the last time the Uhlans that guarded the
frontier nearly caught him. He must give up this lucrative job,
otherwise he was bound to land in jail.
There was a sack full of letters in the car; for you couldn't write
abroad from Occupied France. You paid him five francs to take^a
letter across. The man was making a fortune. I sent up a lot of little
prayers and smoked one cigarette after the other. The platinum
blonde told us that if die Germans caught us it would mean five days